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Endowment Fund Passes the Goal 


WHIRLWIND finish to the ef- 
forts of librarians to raise a mil- 
lion dollars for endowment was achieved 
by the American Library Association 


at the third general 
session of its annual 
conference when, in 
less than half an hour, 
subscriptions from the 
floor and telegrams 
from all over the coun- 
try carried the fund 
well over the goal. By 
completing this million 
dollar fund, the Asso- 
ciation qualifies for an- 
other. million dollars 
which is believed to be 
in sight from a friend- 
ly foundation. 

When Harry M. 
Lydenberg read a let- 
ter from the Execu- 
tive Board expressing 
appreciation for all 
that had been done by 
A. L. A. members to 
raise the endowment, 
he reported that only 
$3,300 was now need- 
ed to complete the mil- 
lion. M. Llewellyn 
Raney of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libra- 
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Salary Statistics 





Published monthly by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. The Sep- 
tember issue is the conference Papers 
and Proceedings; November issue 
Handbook, others are news numbers. 
Individual members of the Associa- 
tion paying membership dues of $2.00 
a year receive the news numbers of 
the Bulletin, but not the Proceedings 
and Handbook; individual members 
paying dues of $4.00 and all other 
members receive all issues of the 
Bulletin. One dollar initiation fee is 
charged for new members or for re- 
newal of lapsed membership in addi- 
tion to the annual dues. Institutional 
members $5.00 a year. Life members 


$50. Contributing members, $25 a 
year. Sustaining members, $100 a 
year. Entered as second class mat- 


ter January 16, 1926, at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in 
1103, Act of October 3, 1927, 
ized on July 8, 1918. 
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ries suggested that the fund be com- 
pleted on the spot. He started the sub- 
scriptions with one in the name of the 
University of Chicago. 


George B. Utley, 
chairman of the Spe- 
cial Membership Com- 
mittee, read telegrams 
pledging subscriptions 
from all parts of the 
country in response to 
messages sent out by 
his committee, and the 
remaining member- 
ships needed were sub- 
scribed from the floor. 

Those whose sub- 
scriptions carried the 
fund past the million 
dollar mark include: 
M. Llewellyn Raney, 
on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 
Clarence W. Sumner, 
Youngstown, Ohio; F. 
L. D. Goodrich, Col- 
lege and Reference 
Section; Samuel H. 
Ranck, Trustees Sec- 
tion; Theodore W. 


Koch, American Li- 


brary Institute; John 
T. Vance, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Associa- 
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tion of American Library Schools; Ed- 
ward L. Tilton, New York; Percy 
Straus, New York; Templeton Crocker, 
San Francisco; Pierson and Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.; Katharine P. Lor- 
ing, Prides Crossing, Mass.; Oscar 
Houston, New York; Ralph A. Cram, 
Boston; F. W. Faxon for F. W. Faxon 
Company; Theodore W. Koch for 
Northwestern University; Angus S. 
Macdonald on behalf of Snead and 
Company (four sustaining member- 
ships ) . 

Adam Strohm, Detroit Public Li- 
brary; Mrs. Edgar Martin, Chicago; 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill.; Mrs. 
Kersey Coates Reed, Chicago; Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Baltimore (two sustaining 
memberships); Hospital Library of 
Montreal; Maria Leavitt, New York; 
F. W. Faxon for the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club; Shreve Memorial Library, 
Shreveport, La.; Minnesota School Li- 
brarians; University of Maryland; 
Martha Jackson, Kingston, Pa.; Col- 


Notes from 


OSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, vice- 
J director of the Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn, 
was elected president of the American 
Library Association for 1931-32 at the 
largest conference held in A. L. A. his- 
tory. Other new officers are: Charles 
E. Rush, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn., first vice-president ; Bea- 
trice Winser, Public Library, Newark, 
N. J., second vice-president; Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wis., treasurer ; and George Woodruff, 
Chicago, trustee of Endowment Funds. 


Members elected to the Executive 
Board are Gratia A. Countryman, Public 


lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul; Walter L. 
Brown, Buffalo; Withers Public Li- 
brary, Bloomington, [ll.; Utica Public 
Library; Utica Public Library Staff; 
Mrs. W. H. Wirt, Gary, Ind.; Library 
Efficiency Corporation; Publishers’ 
Weekly ; Library Staff, U. S. Office of 
Education ; and the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

The plans for raising the A. L. A. 
endowment have been in charge of Mrs. 
Esther H. Dixon, executive assistant 
for the Special Membership Committee. 
At President Strohm’s request, Mrs. 
Dixon announced the successful comple- 
tion of the endowment effort at the last 
general session of the conference. 

As previously stated, the increased 
income from new memberships and from 
the anticipated new endowment is not for 
expansion. It is to take the place of 
funds formerly received from other 
sources which are not to be received 
from those sources in the future. 


New Haven 


Library, Minneapolis, and Sydney B. 
Mitchell, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

New Council members are: Henry B. 
Van Hoesen, Brown University Library, 
Providence, R. I.; Anne Morse Boyd, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana; L. L. Dickerson, Public Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Ind.; Adah Frances 
Whitcomb, Public Library, Chicago; 
and J. T. Gerould, Princeton University 
Library, Princeton, N. J. 


Cw 


Speaking on “Intellectual Freedom 
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”” 


and Integrity,” President Strohm said 


in part: 


The wonted dignity and calm of our libra- 
ries feel the reaction [of an industrialized era]. 
We have joined forces with others in training 
intellect day after day to convey information 
and knowledge in order to keep the machines 
working and nature yielding its resources. Are 
we in danger of being industrialized? Cer- 
tainly we occasionally stumble upon certain 
features that we have in common with indus- 
try. Laboratory devices are multiplied, daily 
working hours are reduced and yet there is a 
lamentable want of time, strength and seclu- 
sion to enrich our inner selves, to learn the art 
of husbanding our forces only to release them 
for the deeper satisfactions of life. Our social 
education has succeeded in collecting and unit- 
ing our moral and spiritual! forces in a com- 
munity structure of law and order where all 
people have a deepening sense of solidarity. 
Reaching for the perfection of organization, 
we are in danger of forgetting the individual 
who, if he is to reach his full stature and adult 
growth, must be free to develop untrammeled 
by organization standards... . 

The danger of the machine age, the benumb- 
ing tempo of the lockstep, are realized and 
various devices and agencies are functioning 
for stimulating mental development and public 
intelligence. ... 

If it be our part to assist in promoting sound 
public opinion based on orderly processes and 
tested truth, if we desire to be recognized for 
integrity of intellect and purpose, then it be- 
hooves us to protect and guard the birthright 
of others, their right to honest goods from 
any one who sets himself up as their mentor 
and counsellor. . . 

The main building of an old university in 
northern Europe bears this inscription, which 
greets the students as they enter: 


Great is the thought that is free 
Greater the thought that is right 


In accommodating all those who come for 
printed sources of information of a theoretical 
and practical nature, we are properly recog- 
nizing the life of today. If we are also spread- 
ing our wares to those who are interested in 
human emotions and the esthetics of life we 
are honoring those interpreters of events and 
peoples who with their artistry and fancy pre- 


sent a deeper and truer understanding of life 
than reality itself... . 

Books like The Story of San Michele, Giants 
in the earth, Death comes for the archbishop, 
Lambs in March, the racy flavor of native 
humor as rendered by Mark Twain, the sup- 
pressed, yet exquisitely fluent idealism of Gals- 
worthy, sound the depths of human sympathy 
and good will. They are a testament of noble 
sentiments from those who with deep affection 
have lived very close to the heart of nature 
and life. If education means understanding, 
then we serve faithfully in placing such printed 
messages in the hands of our fellows.... 

A good book touching the mystery as whis- 
pered in the silent woods or giving us the 
jubilant notes heard under the open sky carries 
us toward the heights as do music and song. 
If it comes our way in our daily service to 
introduce to others such melodies of the deli- 
cately attuned and inspired human mind, then 
we experience a reward more precious than 
rubies—we have had a share in the making 
of a life, and have not merely advised as to 
how to make a living. 


ow 


A federal appropriation of $100,000, 
000 to develop rural library service has 
been advocated by the Council in the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Council of the A. L. A. 
advocates the appropriation by the Congress 
of the United States of $100,000,000 as an 
equalizing and stimulating fund for rural pub- 
lic library service to be expended over a ten- 
year period: 

The fund to be appropriated to the Librarian 
of Congress and administered by a federal 
library commission consisting of the Librarian 
of Congress as chairman, and including pos- 
sibly the Director of Agricultural Extension 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Commissioner of Education ‘of the United 
States and two librarians experienced in li- 
brary extension to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent ; or 

The fund to be appropriated to and admin- 
istered by a federal library commission of 
which the Librarian of Congress is a member, 
including possibly the Director of Agricultural 
Extension in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
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culture, the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States and two librarians experienced 
in library extension to be appointed by the 
President ; or 

The fund to be appropriated to and adminis- 
tered by a federal library commission to be 
appointed by the President. 

The fund to be divided among the states, 
territories and possessions on the basis of 
rural population according to the latest census; 

The share of the state, territory or posses- 
sion to be turned over to its library extension 
agency upon submission of a plan satisfactory 
to the federal commission for its use for the 
development, administration and extension of 
large unit rural public library service; the 
state’s share of the fund to be held to the 
credit of the state until after it has a reason- 
able chance to comply and the full sum given 
them ; 

Resolved further, that the Library Exten- 
sion Board be authorized to proceed in accord- 
ance with the above resolution with the advice 
and cooperation of the Committee on Federal 
and State Relations and with the approval of 
the Executive Board. 


Cw 


The proposed change in by-laws, rais- 
ing two dollar membership dues to three 
dollars, primarily to finance Bulletin 
improvements, was passed at the third 
general session on the motion of Charles 
H. Compton of St. Louis. However, 
the initiation fee will be abolished when 
the new by-law goes into effect next 
January, so that new members will con- 
tinue to pay exactly what they pay at 
present. The first Bulletin developments 
to be put into effect as soon as funds 
permit were discussed at a Publicity 
Committee meeting, and will be outlined 
in a later Bulletin. 


Cw 
Votes concerning annual versus bien- 
nial A. L. A. conferences were over- 
whelmingly in favor of the former; 


2,651 votes being cast for the former 
and 1,580 for the latter. 


“There are probably few public libra- 
ries which are not doing something con- 
structive towards developing an appre- 
ciation of art in their communities; but 
there are probably none which could not 
do a larger and more effective work in 
this field, either under the stimulus of 
initiated action from other organizations 
or groups, or as part of a carefully 
studied plan to coordinate community 
efforts. ... 


“The American Federation of Arts is 
very specially interested in the problem 
of developing and coordinating com- 
munity programs in the arts, and its fa- 
cilities are at the disposal of anyone who 
cares to make use of them. The Federa- 
tion has its headquarters at Washington, 
with a staff of about twenty people 
which will be increased as the demands 
for service and the income permits. We 
have a department of education under 
the direction of Erwin O. Christensen 
who has charge of the traveling exhibi- 
tions, illustrated lectures, etc. The de- 
partment of advisory service under Miss 
Mechlin is in constant touch with com- 
munities all over the country which need 
help in planning programs or which 
come to her for advice because of her 
experience of twenty-two years in this 
field... .” 

Frederic A. Whiting in “Coor- 
dinating Community Programs 
for Art Appreciation.” 


ow 


Omitting the hospitais of the federal 
government, twelve states seem to have 
no hospital library activity, sixteen either 
have the movement on foot or are doing 
a little work here and there, according to 
Elizabeth Pomeroy, who spoke before 
the third general session. Miss Pomeroy, 
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who is chief of the library section, medi- 
cal service, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, has 
recently made a survey of hospital li- 
brary service in the United States and 
Canada. 


Twenty states have two or more cities each, 
in which hospitals receive service from their 
public libraries or from libraries operating as 
independent units within the hospitals. A few 
of these twenty states have several cities doing 
a reasonable amount of work in this branch of 
library activity. Some of the hospitals now 
conducting independent libraries, were helped 
by city libraries to establish the work. 


California seems to be covering considerable 


hospital ground through its county library‘ 


system. Reports from some states indicate 
that the work is carried on under the public 
library extension department; in some cases 
with volunteers supervised by an assistant in 
the department and in others with a trained 
hospital librarian as a member of the regular 
library staff. Some report that the hospital 
furnishes the books and transportation for the 
librarian who is attached to the library staff, 
while others state that the library supplies the 
books, and the librarian is on the hospital staff. 
The situation in Canada seems to show the 
same irregularity. ... 


It surely seems that, conscientious as we 
know librarians to be, some way will be pro- 
vided by the six thousand and more public 
libraries of the United States to serve the 
approximately fifty-five hundred hospitals not 
operated by the federal government which do 
not maintain their own libraries. There is an 
opportunity here to reach a potential hospital 
population of more than seven hundred thou- 
sand persons. ... 


Public libraries delay taking any steps 
showing an inclination to initiate hos- 
pital library work because the money to 
carry it on is not in hand. 


Intelligent interest indicated to the hospital 
authorities might often go far toward gaining 
the necessary support. Those who have had 
experience in this situation say it is less diffi- 
cult to secure funds for this branch of library 


work than for almost any other. We know 


that service of any nature to the sick makes 
a universal and humane appeal. The library 
that includes hospital service in its program 
reinforces the confidence of the public in its 
integrity. This may well react to the benefit 
of its other activities. 


Cw 


“Dr. Randall, in his visits to many of 
the two hundred-odd colleges applying 
for grants-in-aid from the Carnegie 
Corporation for their book collections, 
has found that the college library is 
housed either very well or very badly— 
in the majority of cases, badly,” Louis 
R. Wilson, librarian of the University 
of North Carolina, said in an address on 
“The Emergence of the College Li- 
brary.” 


Non-fireproof buildings have been erected 
as late as 1929. Of the stacks of ninety-six 
college libraries, sixty are crowded beyond 
their working capacities, or will be in ten years, 
One hundred and eighteen of 201 buildings 
have one seat for each 4.4 students. Space for 
administration and cataloging has been so 
grossly neglected and so carelessly overlooked 
that proper performance of these duties is 
rendered extremely difficult. The data assem- 
bled in the chapter entitled, “Suggestions for 
Minimum College Library Standards” in the 
second College and reference library yearbook, 
plans of the more notable recent buildings con- 
tained in both the first and second yearbooks, 
and the eleven requirements recommended in 
chapter five of Charles H. Brown’s The 
library of land grant colleges, set forth the 
requirements as to building, seating capacity, 
reading rooms for special groups, cubicles, etc., 
essential to the appropriate housing of the 
college book collection. Charles Z. Klauder 
and H. C. Wise in College architecture in 
America, contribute additional data. Doctors 
Randall and Gerould will add still further to 
the picture in the volumes which they now 
have in preparation on the college library and 
college library buildings... . 


The study by Waples and Tyler on reading 
interests of adults breaks new ground for the 





eens 
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publisher, bookseller and librarian on the one 
hand, and the sociologist and psychologist on 
the other. Heretofore the college library col- 
lection has been built up on the basis of the 
knowledge of the librarian and the instructor 
of the subject matter of books. In the future, 
the librarian and the instructor will be able 
to add to this knowledge the further knowl- 
edge of whether the books will appeal to the 
interest of the student or alumnus. In this 
highly important respect, the study contributes 
new criteria for the selection of the book col- 
lection and emphasizes the value of the library 
as a teaching instrument... . 


The college administration must make ade- 
quate budgetary provision for the library as a 
teaching instrument. The idea of library sup- 
port by means of fees is utterly untenable. A 
laboratory fee of $5.00 may take care of the 
expense of materials used in a given course in 
chemistry, but it will not pay the salaries of 
the departmental staff nor provide for effective 
departmental maintenance. Effective library 
service must be thought of in terms of admin- 
istrative and instructional expense, and must 
be based, as are all essential divisions of the 
college, upon appropriations, income from en- 
dowments, tuition, fees, and gifts, all com- 
bined. 


GW 


“There was some perfectly natural 
fear that the establishment of the [Law- 
rence alumni] reading service would 
have all the virtues of novelty and that 
after the first rush of enthusiasm had 
died away, the usefulness of the project 
would begin to decline. But it has grown 
[at the same time that costs of the serv- 
ice have been cut in half] until today 
43.5 per cent of all those receiving the 
lists of books have asked for volumes.” 


Henry M. Wriston in “The 
College Library and Alumni 
Reading.” 


ows 


The mounting cost of German scien- 
tific periodicals is causing grave concern 


to American reference librarians. In 
1930, the average German periodical cost 
the Iowa State College Library $95.60 
per year ; the average English periodical, 
$11.94; the French, $5.40; and the 
American, $8.04. Charles H. Brown in 
an address on “The Cost of Scientific 
Periodicals” has urged the A. L. A. 
Book Buying Committee to communi- 
cate with German organizations of pub- 
lishers and with organizations of scien- 
tific research workers in Germany to 
find, if possible, some solution for the 
difficulties such high prices present. 


ow 


The addresses by William Lyon 
Phelps and Stuart Chase, both of which 
were enthusiastically received, will be 
found in full in the September Proceed- 
ings. 

ow 

The Newbery Medal awarded each 
year for the most distinguished contri- 
bution to children’s literature produced 
during the preceding year was pre- 
sented to Elizabeth Coatsworth for The 
cat who went to heaven. Mary Gould 
Davis, chairman of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children, presented 
the award on behalf of the Section. 


Cw 


The twelve winners in the A. L. A. 
poster contest were: Elizabeth Hoover 
of Birmingham, Ala., awarded first 
prize; Alta Waring of Nashville, Tenn., 
and Edgar Lee Turpen of Louisville, 
Ky., second prize winners; Amy Schu- 
mann of Natchitoches, La., Lillian Nalle 
of Fort Bliss, Texas, Verna Sherrill of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Ben Watkins of 
Brookhaven, Miss., third prizes; Ray- 
mond Cook of Shively, Ky., Lorraine 
Scharfenstein of New Orleans, La., 
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Mattie Joe Bates of Fort Worth, Texas, 
Peter Scozzfava of Tampa, Fla., and 
Linden Ellprick of Huntington, W. Va., 
fifth prizes. 


Prizes, presented by the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, enable 
school librarians of winning students to 
purchase books selected from the new 
A. L. A. list of Books for recreational 
reading for their school libraries. 

The librarians and the amounts they 
have to spend are: Louise Roberts of 
Birmingham, Ala., $100; Mrs. Henry 
A. Graham of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Alice F. Gilman of Louisville, Ky., $50; 
Sister M. Assumpta of Natchitoches, 
La., Mrs. M. H. Lyles of El Paso, 
Texas, Elsa Meister of Memphis, Tenn., 


and Merle Carter of Brookhaven, Miss., 
$25; Florinne C. Kammerer of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Beverly W. Vallas of New 
Orleans, La., Clara Stevens of Fort 
Worth, Texas, Annie R. Helms of 
Tampa, Fla., and Lois McMahon of 
Huntington, W. Va., $20. 


Cw 


A mimeographed list of special refer- 
ence aids in the field of education was 
distributed by Isabel L. Towner, editor 
of the Education Index, in connection 
with a talk given before the School Li- 
braries Section. Copies of the list may 
be obtained from Miss Towner, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958 University Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


GWIGHI 


Reelected to Board 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, has been 
reelected to membership on the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, for a 
term expiring June 30, 1934. 


Harvey Dunn Poster Offered 


The Harvey Dunn Poster is being 
offered free to libraries which will send 
stamps to cover packing and mailing. 
(Single copy 8c; ten or more, 3c each.) 
The poster is designed to interest the 
factory or shop worker in the services 


of the public library. It is 20x30 
inches, printed in four colors. 


Civil Service Relations 


As Chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Service Relations, the undersigned 
will appreciate it if libraries operating 
under either municipal or state civil 
service legislation will send their cur- 
rent reports to him and a copy of any 
special report that has been made on the 
subject of civil service relations. Please 
mark the report personal. 

Joun B. Katser, 
Free Library, Oakland, California. 











~ ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY 





The Libraries and Parent Education in Parent 
Teacher Associations 


By Ava Hart Ar itt, Director of the Bureau on Parent Education, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


ARENTS throughout many genera- 

tions have been regarded as the 
persons responsible for the character 
education of children and for their more 
general training, but it has rested with 
this generation to stress the role of the 
parent as educator as well as guide and 
guardian. As educators, parents need 
library facilities whether they receive 
their own training for this new role in- 
dividually or in groups. 

One definition of parent education is 
that it is “anything that makes a parent 
a better parent.” Another is that “par- 
ent education is any type of education 
which promotes a better understanding 
of parent-child and parent-to-parent re- 
lationships.” Such broad definitions of 
parent education indicate the breadth of 
service which libraries may give in any 
parent education program. Such topics 
as good reading for children and adults 
and the use of the library are an impor- 
tant part of a parent education course, 
and librarians join the group of special- 
ists called upon to lecture to and conduct 
parent education classes in addition to 
the more usual services to groups and 
individuals which libraries are called 
upon to give. As a matter of fact li- 
brarians in a number of communities 
have been giving a lecture or a series of 





Abridged from an address by Dr. Arlitt before the 
Adult Education Round Table, June 25, at the 
A. L. A. annual conference, Yale University. 


lectures to parent-teacher associations at 
their regular meetings for a number of 
years. They are now also active as lead- 
ers of study groups on “Children’s Read- 
ing,” “Books for Parents,” “How to Use 
the Library,” and many related topics. 

The library which has space for class 
rooms is an excellent place for study 
groups to meet no matter what topic 
they are taking up. A book shelf with a 
selected bibliography helps to make the 
class more interesting, since authorities 
can be read from when questions come 
up which need authoritative material for 
an adequate answer. 

Where parent education goes on in 
groups, many methods of presenting ma- 
terial may be used, but in each of these 
methods the cooperation of libraries is 
more or less essential. Where trained 
leadership can be secured, the groups are 
formed either as a part of the general 
program of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion or as separate groups meeting at a 
time different from that of the regular 
meeting. 

The leader comes to the group to bring 
technical material interpreted in terms 
of practical experience. He or she plays 
the role of the source of information 
standing to the group in the place of 
much of their own reading. The leader 
brings sufficient information to allow 
the groups to go home with practical 


373 
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material on the basis of which they can 
meet home situations. It is impossible, 
however, for any one person to give suf- 
ficient material to all members of the 
group. Reference books or pamphlets 
are therefore used in connection with 
courses even where a specialist has 
charge of the work. 

In every locality in which this work is 
going on the specialist should be asked 
to give the librarian, before the begin- 
ning of the course, a list of books to 
which he or she will refer during the 
year with the dates on which these books 
will probably be used. A “Parents’ Book 
Shelf” can then be developed in centers 
which have libraries or a packet of books 
sent to those centers too distant from 
libraries to permit of personal calls from 
the members of the group. As each 
packet or reference book is called for 
and used it can be returned to the main 
library. Where centers are distant from 
the main libraries, it might be well to se- 
cure the cooperation of trained leaders 
in planning to use only a few books 
which can be referred to again and again 
throughout the course. This would ne- 
cessitate the purchase of fewer books on 
the part of the library, but there would 
be a certainty that all of these books 
would be used. 


A second and more widely used 
method of presenting material to groups 
is the use of a book or books outlined in 
Child Welfare magazine. With this 
method the group buys several copies of 
the book, the leader assigns a chapter to 
several members of the group and these 
report on what the authority has said on 
that particular topic. The reports are 
discussed in accordance with the outline 
which appears in the magazine. The li- 
brarian can cooperate with groups of 


this sort by having on hand a few books 
bearing on the same topics as those in 
the book outlined. The chapters of these 
books may be reviewed by members of 
the group in connection with the discus- 
sion of the outlined book, or the books 
may be used for additional reading, 

Another type of material presented by 
Child Welfare magazine requires even 
more cooperation on the part of the 
state and local libraries. These are the 
series of articles on child training which 
appear one each month throughout the 
year. Each is followed by questions to 
promote group discussion and by a brief 
list of books. It has become customary 
to use almost the same list after each 
article in a year’s series. Chapters in the 
reference books listed are referred to 
for reading and reported to the group at 
the same time that the article is re- 
ported, or they are used by groups which 
wish to meet more than once a month. 
The article is used for one meeting, the 
chapters in the reference books for a 
second, third, or even a fourth meeting. 
In this way any month’s topic is studied 
more or less exhaustively. Librarians 
can cooperate by having on hand the 
books which will be referred to in the 
series, by keeping them on a special 
book shelf if the group is meeting in the 
place in which the library is located, or 
if there is a package service these can be 
sent to groups distant from the county 
or state library headquarters. This type 
of cooperation has been very success- 
fully carried on this year. Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and a number of other states 
have carried a supply of the books re- 
ferred to and have sent them on request 
to rural parent-teacher associations, 
while city libraries have kept these books 
on their shelves. 
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A still different type of presentation 
of material is through the radio. Where 
material is presented as a series of lec- 
tures on the air, groups meet at the 
hour of the broadcast, discuss what the 
specialist has said, and at the end of the 
radio talk they follow this up by sending 
unsolved questions to the lecturer. In 
connection with many of these series it 
is the custom to send out mimeographed 
material containing a list of references. 
In some parent-teacher associations the 
“Parents’ Book Shelf” corresponds more 
or less closely to the list of references 
used in connection with the radio discus- 
sion group. In states in which the radio 
courses are being carried on, local, 
county, and state libraries can secure the 
list of references to be used by the radio 
discussion groups, and can keep these on 
hand to be read and used in the same 
ways as those suggested for the other 
types of study groups. 


An important part of the work is 
reaching the individual where there are 
no groups. This is also often the prob- 
lem of making readers out of non- 
readers, that is, of developing interest 
in reading in people who have hereto- 
fore shown little interest in the printed 
page. Pamphlets simply written and 
illustrated placed where they can be 
seen, that is, placed as an exhibit, is one 
way of attracting attention. A table on 
which these are displayed at the time 
of the parent-teacher association meet- 
ing, an outside case containing a display, 
are two of the methods used in school 
buildings and in libraries. Except for 
these and the personal contacts which 
are made by the members of the parent- 
teacher associations in the homes of non- 
readers, very little has been done. Much 
investigation is necessary to find out 


how these individuals may be reached. 

The Summer Round-Up (a physical 
examination of children about to enter 
kindergarten or first grade) which sends 
representatives into the homes of the 
children, often sends with them pamph- 
lets. It might be possible to have a 
printed list of books which are helpful 
in solving child problems with a brief 
description of the books to make them 
more interesting sent into the homes 
during the Summer Round-Up visiting. 

When parents come for books it is of 
great assistance to have the librarian 
counsel them. A parent education li- 
brary contains books and pamphlets 
written for every level, from the per- 
son who can barely read to the person 
on the level of the graduate student in 
the best universities. Parents are often 
discouraged because the book which 
they have taken out of the library is too 
technical and “too highbrow.” They do 
not take a second or third chance of get- 
ting such material, but fall back upon 
neighborly advice and newspaper arti- 
cles. When this happens, a_ potential 
reader has largely fallen back upon the 
conversational method of gaining knowl- 
edge and the library has lost another 
point of contact with a family. Consul- 
tation service on books to choose is an 
important service in any program and in 
none more important than in parent 
education. 


The ‘Parents’ Book Shelf” in every 
school, often bought cooperatively by 
the parent-teacher association and the 
library, is an excellent way to attract 
attention to the books which the indi- 
vidual should read. It is also an excel- 
lent cooperative project between libra- 
ries and parent-teacher associations. 
Raising money for a shelf of this sort 
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is a good project also for a study group 
whose interest needs some such project 
to keep it going at its height. 

The methods which have been used 
for study groups and some of the plans 
for cooperation now under way between 
libraries and state and local parent- 
teacher associations form only a part of 
the material in which we are interested. 
We are interested in a state coordina- 
tion of activities in parent education, 
which will lead to such planning of state 
programs that all of the resources within 
the state are utilized. In order to assure 
coordination, many of the states have 
organized state committees with repre- 
sentatives from each of the educational 
institutions and groups within the state 
and from each of the non-commercial 
organizations now actively engaged in 
parent education. These committees 
meet several times a year and plan work 
on one, two, three, or even five year 
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programs. A few of the main projects 
of these committees to date have been 
developing leadership training courses 
for lay leaders of study groups in col- 
leges, universities, and normal schools; 
developing correspondence courses on 
problems of child care and training, 
these to be used by individuals or groups 
for study; working toward the release 
of such funds as Smith-Hughes, George 
Reed, and Smith-Lever for parent edu- 
cation specialists; and developing radio 
courses for the use of rural groups. The 
development of library facilities has 
been one of the major interests of these 
committees. 

Parent education programs of states, 
counties, and cities will need, if they are 
to develop adequately, as strong a de- 
velopment of library facilities for reach- 
ing both groups and individuals as of 
adequate leadership for conducting study 
groups. 


Helps for Parent Education Study Groups 


By F. K. W. Drury, Executive Assistant in Adult Education 


EW material will be available for 
study groups in parent education 
for the winter season of 1931-32. 

The Parents’ Magazine will carry two 
series of ten articles from September 
through June. One is to be a program 
on “Child Training,” by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg and his wife, Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg. The other is to be a 
study course on the “Preschool Child,” 
arranged by Bess V. Cunningham of 
Teachers College, who will contribute 
four of the articles. 

Each series will serve as a basic text, 


to which will be added a program for 
group discussion, typical questions for 
consideration, and a list of books for 
collateral reading. Folders listing the 
topics only have been prepared and may 
be secured for free distribution upon re- 
quest to the Director, Group Service 
Bureau, Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Librarians 
will need the numbers of the magazine 
for reference in giving guidance. 

Child Welfare will continue in Sep- 
tember the series begun last year as 
“Training Our Children,” with a sec- 
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ond series arranged by Ada Hart Arlitt 
under the title, “Problems of the Older 
Child.” A “Home Economics” course 
of nine lessons will also begin in the 
September issue, prepared under the di- 
rection of Margaret Justin, on problems 
in home living, suggested by the subjects 
covered by the White House Confer- 
ence. A list of books will accompany 
each lesson. 


A study outline will also run through 
the winter of 1931-32 based on a single 
book. Last year Mrs. Grace E. Crum 
outlined Character training, by Charles 
E. and Edith G. Germane. Plans an- 
nounced by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers mention the prob- 
ability of outlining this year Child care 
and training, by J. E. Anderson and 
M. L. Faegre. 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women furnishes practical help to 
all study groups in parent education in 
its series of Guidance Materials pamph- 
lets. In the nine already published, or 
in preparation, the child is followed 
through his successive ages: 


The infant, by Kathryn McHale and 
E. M. Manwell. No. 7. 128p. 75c. 
The toddler, by Kathryn McHale and 
E. M. Manwell. No. 8. Being pub- 

lished in 1931. 
The preschool child, by Nell Boyd Tay- 
lor. No. 5. 80p. 45c. 


Pre-adolescence; its development and ad- 


justments, by Kathryn McHale. No. 
6, 66p. 35c. 
Characteristics of adolescence, by Lois 
Hayden Meek. No. 4. 47p. 15c. 


How children build habits, by Lois Hay- 
den Meek. No. 1. 80p. 50c. 

Interests of young children, by Lois Hay- 
den Meek. No. 3. 40p. 15c. 

Schools and children, by Lois Hayden 
Meek. No. 2. 80p. 25c. 


The social development of the child, by 
Elizabeth M. Manwell. Being pub- 
lished in 1931. No. 9. 


These pamphlets are in the form of 
outlines for a year of club study with 
questions for discussion, suggested ac- 
tivities or projects, and references to 
books, pamphlets, and articles. 

Librarians will find these invaluable 
for reference when consulting with par- 
ents, program makers, and study group 
leaders. They can be secured from the 
Association at 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Bulletins for Branch Work form an- 
other useful series of publications by 
the American Association of University 
Women. Bulletin no. 5 contains sugges- 
tions in A manual for study group lead- 
ers in parental education; Bulletin no. 7 
gives Programs for branch meetings; 
Bulletin no. 3 is planned especially with 
Suggestions for branch educational 
chairmen; while Bulletin no. 2 lists 
State facilities for traveling library serv- 
ice. Since these bulletins are revised 
each year, the information therein is 
kept strictly up-to-date. 

“Education in Parenthood,” a four- 
year program, will be completed in Sep- 
tember, 1931, with the publication of 
Year IV—Adolescent youth, by the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Year I—The home background ap- 
peared in 1928; Year I]—The pre- 
school age in 1929; and Year IJ]—The 
school child in 1930. 


In each year eight topics are outlined 
by specialists to form a series for gen- 
eral reading, parent-teacher meetings, 
child study circles, or courses in paren- 
tal education. Following each discussion 
are questions, projects, and book refer- 
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ences. Single copies of each year cost 
ten cents postpaid, so that the set will 
cost forty cents, procurable from Mrs. 
H. C. Dern, 917 Howard Avenue, Al- 
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toona, Pennsylvania. 


Librarians wil] 
find in this series excellent and varied 
suggestions for study outlines and pro- 
grams. 


Recent Events in Education by Radio 


Institutes of Education by Radio 

Through the initiative of W. W. 
Charters, leaders in educational broad- 
casting gathered at Columbus, Ohio, in 
June, 1930, for a ten-day Institute of 
Radio Education. In Education on the 
air,* papers read at the meetings have 
been grouped under seven general top- 
ics: administration of education by ra- 
dio; activity at home and abroad; radio 
in educational institutions; schools of 
the air; college stations; investigations 
of education by radio and educational 
techniques in broadcasting. The volume 
thus becomes a source book of infor- 
mation about radio practice to which 
librarians may turn with some reliance. 
The paper of Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers on “The Relation of the Library 
to Radio Education,” appears among 
those about other educational institu- 
tions. 

In other papers libraries were occa- 
sionally brought into the picture. One 
speaker described the Radio Book Club 
at Iowa State College. Another cited 
the relation existing between the college 
radio station and the library. The book 
references in the Damrosch music appre- 
ciation hours and the American School 
of the Air were mentioned. 

Librarians who have broadcast or are 
thinking of doing so may find sugges- 
tions in the discussions of the dialog 





*Education on the air, the first yearbook of the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio. Columbus, Ohio State 
University, 1930. $3.00. 


method of presentation and of the prep- 
aration of manuscripts. 

Little knowledge of what the library 
has to offer seemed apparent among 
those in attendance at the Institute, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Sayers’ report which 
she brought back. It is very opportune, 
therefore, that one of the first bulletins 
of information published by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
should aim to supply this. Under the 
title, The broadcaster and the librarian, 
F. K. W. Drury has assembled data as 
to plans and practices showing how the 
radio station and the library can help 
each other. 

A Second Institute was arranged for 
June 8-12, 1931, at Ohio State Univer- 
sity by Professor Charters. 


The NACRE Meets 

The first annual assembly of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education was held in New York City 
on May 21-23, 1931. The proceedings 
are to be issued in the early fall by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

The high spot of the meeting was 
reached on Friday evening, when three 
speakers of prominence gave addresses. 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur spoke on 
“Educational Broadcasting,” in which 
he expressed the belief that “time will 
de-jazz the radio and make it more lit- 
erate and substantial.” 

Sir John C. W. Reith, director-general 
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of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
brought a message on “What Europe’s 
Experience Can Offer to America,” and 
defended Britain’s rigidly uncommercial 
programs. 

President Hoover, speaking from the 
White House, introduced Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, president of the Council, who 
addressed the assembly by radio from 
California on “Radio’s Past and Fu- 
ture.” Dr. Millikan’s outline of the 
steps by which radio has been developed 
showed how one scientific discovery 
leads to another. This address has been 
pre-printed and may be secured in sin- 
gle copy upon request to the University 
of Chicago Press, with special rates in 
quantities for distribution to library pa- 
trons. It is the first of a “Men of Amer- 
ica” radio series of talks. Others who 
have been invited to speak during the 
winter of 1931-32 are: Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, on international relations ; 
Charles Evans Hughes, on the law; 
Walter Lippmann, on journalism; and 
John Dewey, on education. 

A radical difference of opinion de- 
veloped during the assembly. Henry A. 
Bellows, vice-president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, claimed that edu- 
cators were neither willing nor equipped 
to take advantage of the radio apart 
from commercial stations; that most 
educational discourses were depressingly 
dull. 

Joy E. Morgan, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 
defended “Education’s Rights on the 


Air.” Congress is being asked to re- 
serve 15 per cent of the ninety channels 
for educational purposes. 

General C. McK. Saltzman, chairman 
of the Federal Radio Commission, de- 
fined the tests for the granting of per- 
mits to be “necessity, convenience, and 
public interest,” since these are the terms 
used in the Act of Congress. The chief 
requirement for commercial stations is 
“the public interest.” 

The reports of the fifteen committees 
already established by the Council 
showed much active interest. The most 
exhaustive report was presented by A. 
N. Goldsmith of the Radio Corporation 
of America on behalf of the Committee 
on Engineering Development. This will 
shortly appear as an Information Bulle- 
tin no. 5. 

The Bulletin of the Committee on Li- 
brary Cooperation on The broadcaster 
and the librarian, had already appeared 
as Bulletin no. 3. During the meeting 
the Bulletin of Dr. W. W. Charters’ 
Committee on Research, no. 4, was dis- 
tributed. A radio bibliography is also 
in preparation as Information Series no. 
2. Bulletin no. 1 described the organ- 
ization of the Council and printed a list 
of the active members and the constitu- 
tion. Librarians will wish to have these 
bulletins on hand for reference, and 
those who have not already received 
copies may secure them upon request 
from the Director of the Council, Lever- 
ing Tyson, at 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 























A Sample Reading List 


HE following reading list was pre- 
pared by Marion E. James, of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, to illustrate 
a simplified reading course with a very 
few good books, complementary to each 
other and likely to be in the average pub- 
lic library. 
The Adult Education Office at A.L.A. 
Headquarters would appreciate com- 


ments from librarians as to the usable. 
ness of such simplified lists on reason- 
ably popular subjects. Specifically, 
would libraries wish to have such lists 
printed in a four-page folder for dis. 
tribution to readers if they can be se- 
cured for approximately one dollar a 
hundred ? 


MEN AND EVENTS OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


That history need not be a tedious 
study of cold fact is evident to those 
who have learned events and _back- 
ground through the medium of histori- 
cal novels. An excellent insight into 
early American history may be acquired 
by the reading of a few such books, 
each of which offers diversion as well 
as a store of valuable knowledge. 

Those who are interested in the dis- 
covery of America, its exploration and 
colonization, will not want to miss three 
novels which many other readers have 
thoroughly enjoyed. Both before and 
after reading these, however, it may 
be well to review the events of the 
period. The few chapters covering the 
age of discovery and settlement, as 
found in any standard American his- 
tory, will provide the desired informa- 
tion, but we particularly recommend 
The rise of American civilization, by 
Charles A. and Mary Beard, the first 
four chapters of which cover this period. 

Begin your reading of the novels with 
1492 by Mary Johnston. Well as you 
may know the story of Columbus you 
will find this tale one of breathless in- 
terest. Through the eyes of Jayme de 


Marcheno, an invented character, you 
will follow Columbus from his first 
voyage to his death on Ascension Day. 
Although the author remains very 
close to historical fact she breathes into 
the familiar tale a new life which 
brings close to us the brilliance of an- 
other age. 

The scarlet letter by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne is perhaps the greatest of all 
American novels. You are undoubtedly 
familiar with the story, which is pure 
fiction. We recommend it on this course 
for its background of the colonial life 
and its ideas of New England. 

The southern colonies and early life 
in Kentucky are revealed in the third 
novel, the author of which, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, is a native of Kentucky 
and knows her subject, Kentucky’s his- 
tory and people. In The great meadow 
she devotes her attention to a group of 
pioneers who came out from Virginia, 
following in the footsteps of Daniel 
Boone. Although the story begins some 
years before the Revolution and con- 
tinues beyond it, only the distant rum- 
blings of the war are heard, for this is 
primarily a pioneer story, concerned 
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with an interpretation of the pioneer 

spirit. 

The Books Already Mentioned 

1492, by Mary Johnston. (Little, 
$2.50.) 

The scarlet letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
(Many editions in print since publication 
in 1850.) 

The great meadow, by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. (Viking press, 1930. $2.50.) 
The rise of American civilization, by Charles 
A. and Mary Beard. (Macmillan, 1927. 

2v. in 1. $3.00.) 


1922. 


Other Books You May Enjoy 


Pére Marquette, by Agnes Repplier. 
(Doubleday, 1929. 298p. $3.00.) 
Charmingly told biography of the great-hearted, 

fragile priest, pioneer, and adventurer, who with 

Joliet first explored the Mississippi. 


A mirror for witches, by Esther Forbes. 


(Houghton, 1928. $2.50.) 


Magic reflection in fiction form of that strange and 
hectic period in New England’s history when the 
witchcraft persecution was rife in Salem. 


The Virginians, by William Makepeace 
Thackeray. (Many editions in print since 
publication in 1857-59.) 

Events in the lives of the grandsons of the Thack- 


eray character, Henry Esmond, in America and Eng- 
land, 1755-77. 


Knickerbocker’s history of New York, by 
Washington Irving. (Many editions in 
print since publication in 1809.) 


More humor than history in this kindly satire, in 
which fact and droll fiction are inextricably mingled. 


Autobiography, by Benjamin Franklin. 


(Many editions in print since written in 


1771 and 1784.) 


A most readable account of the writer’s early life. 


New Books and Editions for Reading With a 
Purpose Courses 


WO years ago the Reading with 

a Purpose courses were brought up- 
to-date by the publication of new recom- 
mendations in the quarterly, Adult Edu- 
cation and the Library, issues of July 
and October, 1929 (4:89-95,125-27). 
Again in June, 1931, the authors were 
asked to bring their courses up-to-date. 
This request was made of authors whose 
courses were published prior to 1930. 


No. 1. 


The following books are those sug- 
gested by the authors to replace or sup- 
plement one or more books listed in the 
original booklet. In addition to the new 
books, new editions and reprints of the 
books recommended previously have 
been included in the list which follows. 

(*) An asterisk indicates a reprint of 
a book recommended in the original 
reading course. 


BIOLOGY, by Vernon Kellogg 


Wells, Herbert George. The science of life, by H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley, and G. P. 
Wells. Doubleday, Doran, 1931. 2v. $10.00. 


Thoroughly comprehensive, authentic, and readable addition to the books already 


recommended in the course. 


*Wiggam, A. E. The fruit of the family tree. 


Co. $1.00. 


The present-day knowledge about life as it is now known 
to biologists is told as a continuous story. 


(Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. 
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No. 3. TEN PIVOTAL FIGURES OF HISTORY, by A. W. Vernon 
*Stephenson, N. W. Lincoln. (Non-fiction of distinction). Grosset. $1.00. 





No. 4. SOME GREAT AMERICAN BOOKS, by Dallas Lore Sharp 
Norris, Frank. The pit. Doubleday, Doran, 1930. 36lp. $2.50. 
A new edition printed from new type. ) 


*Clemens, S. L. (Mark Twain, pseud.) The adventures of Tom Sawyer. Grosset. 75¢; 
also Harper. $1.00. 


*Hendrick, B. J. The life and letters of Walter H. Page. (Star dollar books) Garden 
City Pub. Co. 2v. $2.00. 


*Wharton, Mrs. Edith. Ethan Frome. (Modern student’s library) Scribner. $1.00. 


No. 6. FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE, by Jesse Lee Bennett 
*Wells, H. G. The outline of history. (Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. Co. $1.00, 


No. 7. EARS TO HEAR: A GUIDE FOR MUSIC LOVERS, by Daniel Gregory Mason 


Parry, C. H. H. The evolution of the art of music; edited with additional chapters by 
H. C. Colles. Appleton, 1930. 483p. $3.50. 
A revised edition of a recommended book. 


No. 9. THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, by Edwin E. Slosson 
Slosson, E. E. Creative chemistry, descriptive of recent achievements in the chemical in- 


dustries. New ed., rev. by H. E. Howe, Century, 1930. $3.00; also (Star dollar books) 
Garden City Pub. Co. $1.00. ! 


This revision of a book recommended in the course was made from the notes of Dr. 


Slosson, and after the author’s death, by Dr. Howe. It covers the developments since 
1921. 


No. 11. PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS USE, by Everett Dean Martin 


) 
Watson, J. B. Behavorism. Norton, 1930. $3.00. 
A thorough revision of a book recommended in the course. 


Woodworth, R. S. Psychology. Rev. ed. Holt, 1929. $3.00; student’s ed., $2.50. 
Content and arrangement revised, making this recommended book much easier to 


study. 
No. 12. PHILOSOPHY, by Alexander Meiklejohn 
*James, William. The varieties of religious experience. Longmans, 1928. 543p. $2.00. 


No. 14. RELIGION IN EVERYDAY LIFE, by Wilfred T. Grenfell 
*Fosdick, H. E. The modern use of the Bible. Macmillan, 1927. 291p. 90c. 


No. 15. THE LIFE OF CHRIST, by Rufus M. Jones 
*Bowie, W. R. The Master, a life of Jesus Christ. Scribner, $1.00. 
An inexpensive reprint of a book recommended as a valuable addition to the course. 
(Cf. recommendation on page 93 of volume 4, Adult Education and the Library). 


No. 17, THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE, by Lorado Taft 
*Rolland, Romain. Michelangelo. (Bonibooks) Boni. 50c (paper bound). 


No. 19. THE POETRY OF OUR OWN TIMES, by Marguerite Wilkinson 


*Wilkinson, Mrs. Marguerite, ed. Contemporary poetry. (Modern readers’ series) Mac- 
millan. 80c. 
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Wilkinson, Mrs. Marguerite. New voices; an introduction to contemporary poetry. New 
ed., rev. and enl. Macmillan, 1928. 547p. $2.50. 


Contains a hundred pages of new material not in the edition recommended in course. 


No. 20. THE UNITED STATES IN RECENT TIMES, by Frederic L. Paxson 

*Addams, Jane. Twenty years at Hull House. (Macmillan pocket classics) Macmillan. 
48c. 

*Bok, E. W. The Americanization of Edward Bok. Scribner. $1.00. 

*Hendrick, B. J. The life and letters of Walter H. Page. (Star dollar books) Garden City 
Pub. Co. 2v., $2.00. 

Paxson, F. L. Recent history of the United States; 1865-1927. Rev. and enl. ed. Hough- 
ton, 1928. 665p. $3.00. 

To the material in the edition recommended in the course is added a description of 

developments from 1921 to 1927. 

*Thayer, W. R. The life and letters of John Hay. Houghton, 1929. 2 v. in 1, $5.00. 


No. 21. PLEASURE FROM PICTURES, by Henry Turner Bailey 
Brooks, Alfred Mansfield, comp. Readings in art appreciation; great artists and their 
works by great authors. Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, c1931. 

One would do well to add to the list printed in the course this book which might be 
called an anthology of prose poems about works of art. Mr. Bailey writes: “It contains 
a wise selection from the best things said by famous literary folk about famous works in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. It is worth having to catch up in any spare 
moment to take a choice portion as an appetizer.” 


No. 22. AMERICAN EDUCATION, by William F. Russell 


Counts, George Sylvester. The American road to culture; a social interpretation of edu- 
cation in the United States. John Day, 1930. 194p. $2.50. 
This book will make a choice addition to the course. Dr. Counts presents an inter- 
esting exposition of the principles which underlie American education. These ten prin- 
ciples represent in general the American attitude toward education and life. 


Hart, Joseph K. Creative moments in education; a documentary interpretation of the 
history of education. Holt, 1931. 476p. $3.00. 
This new book, recommended by Dean Russell for inclusion in the reading course, 
is a broadly social interpretation of the development of our educational outlooks, copi- 
ously documented from original sources. 


No. 25. AMERICANS FROM ABROAD, by John Palmer Gavit 
*Bok, E.W. The Americanization of Edward Bok. Scribner. $1.00. 
*Damrosch, W. J. My musical life. Scribner. $1.00. 
*Pupin, M. I. From immigrant to inventor. Scribner. $1.00. 
*Riis, J. A. The making of an American. (Modern readers’ series) Macmillan. 80c. 


*Shaw, A. H. The story of a pioneer; edited by R. K. Reyes. Harper, 1929. $1.00. (In- 
troduction and aids to study added). 


No. 26. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AS TOLD IN FICTION, 
by William Stearns Davis 
Davis, William Stearns. The whirlwind; an historical romance, being the story of the 
French revolution as it was seen by René de Massac, deputy to the National Assembly 
and general of the republic. Macmillan, 1929. 527p. $2.50. 
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For the person knowing little of French history this will prove a good introduction, 
It does not want for action and excitement. Published shortly before the author's death, 
this book appeared some months after his Reading with a Purpose course had been 
issued. Many librarians have asked that this novel be added to the list of recommended 
books. 
*Dickens, Charles. Tale of two cities. (Lippincott’s English classics) Lippincott. &&¢ 
*Gras, Felix. The Reds of the Midi. (Modern literature series) Appleton. $1.00. Notes 
and helps have been added to old edition). 
*Hugo, Victor. Ninety-three. (Beacon library of fiction classics ) Little. $2.00. 
*Sabatini, Rafael. Scaramouche. Grosset. 75c. 


No. 28. THE MODERN DRAMA, by Barrett H. Clark 


Clark, Barrett Harper. An hour of American drama. (One hour series) Lippincott, c1930, 
159p. $1.00. 
Mr. Clark treats the dynamics of drama in America as observed during the past ten 
years. This will prove good supplementary material for those reading the course. 


*Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac; tr. by Brian Hooker. Modern Library, Ine, 
95c. 


No. 29. THE WESTWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN SETTLEMENT, 
by Hamlin Garland 
*Churchill, Winston. The crossing. (Novels of distinction) Grosset. $1.00. 
*Eggleston, Edward. The Hoosier schoolmaster. (Modern readers’ series) Macmillan, 
80c. 
*Garland, Hamlin. Son of the middle border. (Non-fiction of distinction) Grosset. $1.00; 
also (Modern readers’ series) Macmillan. 80c. 


*Garland, Hamlin. Trail-makers of the middle border. (Non-fiction of distinction) Gros- 
set. $1.00. 


No. 30. THE STARS, by Harlow Shapley 
Duncan, J. C. Astronomy. 2d ed. rev. Harper, 1930. 435p. $3.75. 
An extensive revision of a book recommended in the course. 
Jeans, Sir James Hopwood. The universe around us. Rev. ed. Macmillan, 1931. 35lp. 
$4.50. 


The depths of the universe, by George E. Hale, might be replaced by this book of the dis- 
tinguished British scientist, Dr. Jeans. Within its covers the universe from stars to atoms is 
explored in space and time. 

Shapley, Harlow. Flights from chaos, a survey of material systems from atoms to gal- 
axies. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1930. 168p. $2.50. 

Dr. Shapley’s new book is written for the layman. He seeks to bring order into our 
thinking and to show the startling and wonderful interrelations between the facts of 
the universe. 


Shapley, Harlow, and Paine, Cecilia H., eds. The universe of stars. Rev. ed. Harvard 
Observatory, 1929. $2.00. 


Several new chapters have added to the material of the edition recommended in the 
course. 


No. 33. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN NOVELS, by William Lyon Phelps 
*Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy (Canfield). Her son’s wife. (Novels of distinction) Grosset. $1.00. 


*Sedgwick, A. D. The little French girl. (Novels of distinction) Grosset. $1.00. 
*Wharton, Mrs. Edith. The age of innocence. (Novels of distinction) Grosset. $1.00. 
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No. 34. A STUDY OF ENGLISH DRAMA ON THE STAGE, 
by Walter Prichard Eaton 
Cheney, Sheldon. The theatre; three thousand years of drama, acting, and stagecraft. 
Longmans, 1929. 558p. $10.00. 

A comprehensive history of drama pointing out the human and esthetic qualities as 

well as technique. The book will prove a good addition to the course. 
Eaton, Walter Prichard. The drama in English. Scribner, c1930. 365p. $2.00. 

This historical outline of the development of English drama stresses the playhouse, 
the temper of the audiences of each period, and the place of the dramatist in society. It 
is suggested that this book be substituted for Mr. Eaton’s The actor’s heritage recom- 
mended in the course. 


No. 41. PIVOTAL FIGURES OF SCIENCE, by Arthur E. Bostwick 
Carneal, Georgette. A conqueror of space: an authorized biography of Lee DeForest. 
Liveright, 1930. 296p. 1930. 

The name of DeForest is linked with the spectacular development of radio. One 
would do well to add this book to the other individual biographies recommended in the 
course. 

Reiser, Anton. Albert Einstein: a biographical portrait. Boni, 1930. 225p. $2.50. 

To the recommendations in the course, one should now add this biography of one of 
the world’s most renowned scientists. It is a biography of human dimensions rather than 
an interpretation of Dr. Einstein’s theories. 

*Vallery-Radot, Rene. The life of Pasteur. (Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. Co. 
$1.00. 


No. 42. GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Albert Bushnell Hart 


*Wister, Owen. The seven ages of Washington. (Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. 
Co. $1.00. 


No. 43. PREHISTORIC MAN, by George Grant MacCurdy 
Keith, Sir Arthur. New discoveries relating to the antiquity of man. Norton, 1931. 512p. 
$5.00. 
As an addition to the books recommended in the course, this book will sum up the 
significant anthropological discoveries of the past five years. It is popular in style and 
well illustrated. 


No. 47. THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CARE, by Morris Fishbein 


Fishbein, Morris. Shattering health superstitions. Liveright, 1930. 245p. $2.00. 
It is recommended that this book be added to the course because it deals with health 
fads and fancies, both useless and harmful. 


Haggard, Howard Wilcox. Devils, drugs, and doctors: the story of healing from medicine- 
man to doctor. Harper, 1929. 405p. $5.00. 

A history of medicine and surgery so well written and so fascinating to the lay reader 

that it should be recommended to anyone interested in Dr. Fishbein’s reading course. 


*Jastrow, Joseph. Keeping mentally fit. (Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. Co. $1.00. 


McCollum, Elmer Verner, and Simmonds, Nina. Food, nutrition, and health. 2d ed., rev. 

Box 25, East End Post Sta., Baltimore, McCollum and Simmonds, 1928. 148p. $1.60. 

Recommended as an addition to the course because of its safe and sound treatment of 
the subject. 


Pusey, William Allen. The care of the skin and hair. Appleton, 1929. 182p. $1.50. 
A welcome revision of a book published in 1912. Add this to the course as a popular 
handbook on an important field of hygiene. 
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No. 49. JOURNALISM, by Willard G. Bleyer 


Rogers, Charles Elkins. Journalistic vocations. Appleton, 1931. 354p. $2.50. 
Dr. Bleyer writes that he considers this new volume as “unquestionably the beg 
book on vocational guidance in the whole field of journalism,” and would substitute it 
for Chester S. Lord’s The young man in journalism. Mr. Rogers’ book is comprehensive 


in describing the types of work. 


No. 54. SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE, by Hanna Astrup Larsen 


*Hamsun, Knut. Growth of the soil. 
*Undset, Sigrid. The cross. 


(Novels of distinction) Grosset. $1.00. 
The bridal wreath. The mistress of Husaby. 


(These three 


novels form the trilogy, Kristin Lavransdatter). Available separately. (Novels of distinction) 


Grosset. Each, $1.00. 


No. 63. 


REPRESENTATIVE TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICANS, 


by M. A. De Wolfe Howe 
*Bryan, G. S. Edison, the man and his work. (Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. Co, 


$1.00. 
*Ford, Henry. My life and work. 


(Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. Co. 


$1.00. 


*Smith, A. E. Up to now. (Star dollar books) Garden City Pub. Co. $1.00. 


(The Adult Education and the Library section of the A. L. A. Bulletin is indexed 


in the Education Index.) 
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What Service Do You Give Home 
Builders and Owners? 


How are you reaching and serving 
the man and woman interested in build- 
ing and owning a small home? In re- 
modelling or redecorating it? What 
can you offer besides books? What re- 
lation have you established with organ- 
izations working on city planning and 
zoning? Is there enough up-to-date 
material in print on the very small 
house ? 

The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Ownership brings these 
and many similar questions to the fore. 
Twenty-five committees are at work on 
various divisions of the subject. The 
set-up is similar to that of the White 


House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. In November, committee 
reports will be presented to the whole 
conference and discussed by delegates 
and invited guests from all the states. 

The services of libraries, along with 
museums and other civic agencies, are 
being considered by Section D of Com- 
mittee 22. Julia W. Merrill of A. L.A 
Headquarters was called to Washington 
June 9-10 for a meeting of this commit- 
tee and was made chairman of the Sec- 
tion. She will welcome stories of any 
unusual work of libraries in this field 
or any statement of material needed and 
and not now available. Write her at 
once, however, at 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, for the report must 
be finished by September. 
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Libraries and the White House Conference 


OW libraries can aid parents and 

workers with children to get the 
best possible results from the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection was indicated by Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, member of the Planning 
Committee of that conference at a 
luncheon for governors’ delegates at 
New Haven, June 22. 


Close cooperation with state and civic 
leaders who are organizing to discuss 
and act on the White House Conference 
findings was urged on both librarians 
and trustees. 


New Jersey librarians’ methods of co- 
operation were described by Sarah B. 
Askew. secretary, New Jersey Public 
Library Commission, and chairman of a 
committee on Library Extension and 
Children’s Reading for the New Jersey 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Committee members have offered 
their services to sections and sub-com- 
mittees of the state conference for refer- 
ence and bibliographical aid in connec- 
tion with their program of work. The 
services of the Public Library Commis- 
sion, of county and of local libraries 
have also been offered to state, local and 
county organizations which are basing 
activities on White House Conference 
recommendations. The aid of confer- 
ence sections and sub-committees and 
the organizations they represent has 
been asked in putting through the library 
program adopted by the New Jersey 
Library Association and the Public Li- 
brary Commission and in securing finan- 


cial support for existing libraries. Con- 
ference members have also been asked 
to bring before the people the part of 
libraries in a program of child welfare 
and promotion. 


Resolutions passed by the New Jersey 
committee outline the library needs of 
the state, declare that the problem of 
providing books and library service can 
only be solved by a knowledge of what 
is needed and by the interest and coop- 
eration of the people, and contain the 
following proposals : 


Resolved, That efficient public library service 
should be made available to every inhabitant 
of New Jersey, now without it, through the 
establishment of municipal and county libra- 
ries and the promotion of those now in exist- 
ence ; 

That the establishment of such libraries and 
the improvement of libraries now in existence, 
and particularly the improvement of special- 
ized service for children, should be made pos- 
sible by generous local appropriations, by state 
aid, and by federal recognition and promotion 
of library service, and should be encouraged 
by the strengthening of state library extension 
agencies ; 

That every school should have a library and 
an adequate appropriation provided for its up- 
keep. Every school library should be in charge 
of or under the supervision of a person who 
meets state requirements for teacher-librarian 
certificates and is capable of giving sympa- 
thetic direction to children’s reading ; 

That close cooperation should be established 
between school and public library so that the 
child may acquire the library habit and be 
further guided in recreational reading and in 
the use of reference books; 

That parents and parents’ associations should 
be made aware that theirs is the chief respon- 
sibility for stimulating an interest in good 
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reading and for making books available in the 
home. Associations of. parents should place 
increased emphasis on children’s reading inter- 
ests and should give their support to agencies 
which provide good reading matter for chil- 
dren ; 

That bookstores should be urged to employ 
as salesmen people trained in the selection and 
use of children’s books, and to make an ade- 
quate display of their stock; 


That more studies should be made of the 
following subjects: reading preference of 
children and young people; the influence of 
reading on character; the place of books, read- 
ing and libraries in the teaching process, and 
the individual and social factors which affect 
the wise use of books by children. Those 
studies should be made by persons fitted for 
such work by training and experience. Library 
agencies should make readily available such 
studies as are now in existence and all future 
studies ; 

That all methods that stimulate children’s 
reading and create appropriate habits of read- 
ing should be studied and used intelligently 
and persistently by librarians, teachers, par- 
ents, and all adults interested in child educa- 
tion and welfare. 


Helen Martin, of Cleveland, told what 
that city is doing as a result of the White 
House Conference. All organizations 


concerned with children have planned a / 
civic conference to be held next October. 
Prominent speakers will be on the pro- 
gram, demonstrations of work now in 
progress will be given, and group con- 
ferences will permit individual discys- 
sion of special Cleveland problems. 


Definitive Edition of Washington’s 
Writings 


A definitive edition in twenty-five vol- 
umes of the essential writings of George 
Washington will be published by the 
United States Commission for the Cele- 
bration of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of his Birth. 

The set is to be printed and bound 
by the Government Printing Office and 
is to be in about the same form as the 
diaries of George Washington already 
published. Advance orders are being 
received for 2,000 sets for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, these or- 
ders to be listed in rotation as received, 
subject to confirmation when the price 
of the volumes is definitely determined. 


Salary Statistics 
Public Libraries in Cities of Over 200,000 Population 


HE A. L. A. Committee on Salaries pre- 
1 the following table of salary statis- 
tics of public libraries in cities of over 200,000 
population. This is the ninth year in which 
statistics of this kind have been published in 
the Bulletin, the last compilation having ap- 
peared in December, 1929. 


Same Minimums 
and Maximums 

Heads of Departments -_....-____--- 11 
See 
Branch Librarians 
First Assistants 
Departments 
peancees ......... 
Children’s Librarians 
SE ae 
Library Assistants 
Junior Assistants 
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The list numbers 41, one more than in 1929, 
of which 4 are new and 3 have been trans- 
ferred to other tables. The changes in mini- 
mums and maximums for positions under 
headings used are indicated by the following 
table: 


Increases in Decreases in Increasesin Decreases in 


Minimums Minimums Maximums Maximums 
14 9 14 1 
6 6 1 
13 7 18 0 
9 5 12 3 
5 6 7 2 
12 5 G 5 
15 6 15 2 
10 6 15 5 
9 4 5 5 
93 51 101 24 
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SALARY STATISTICS 


Increases of librarians over 1929 number 9 
and of assistant librarians 9. There are 2 
decreases in assistant librarians. In comparing 
the tables for 1929 and 1931 it may be noted 
that as previously the number of increases 
continues to exceed the number of decreases. 
The total number of increases for 1931 is 194, 
an increase of 14 compared with 1929. The 
total number of decreases in 1931 is 75, an 
increase of 35 compared with 1929, 

Twelve libraries have librarians of sub- 
branches and have not included statistics 
about them in other columns. These are: 
Akron, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, Queens, Syracuse, Toledo, and Wash- 
ington. The salaries of these librarians of 
sub-branches range from $960 to $2,040. 

Salaries as shown are actual minimums and 
maximums now being paid and not merely 
schedules. All positions listed, with the ex- 
ception of junior assistants, are presumably 
for employees with library training or suf- 
ficient years of experience as an equivalent. 
In such a comparison of salaries there are 
necessarily certain inconsistencies due to vary- 
ing requirements in different libraries. 


Librarians when making use of the salary 
statistics given here should carefully take note 
of the definitions of the following positions, 
such definitions having been used in the ques- 
tionnaire sent out: 


Division Heads. A division is a subdivision 
of a department. A division head is under im- 
mediate direction of the department head 
rather than under the librarian. 

Branch Librarians. A branch librarian is 
one in charge of an auxiliary library, having 
its own permanent collection of books, either 
occupying a separate building or housed in 
one or more rooms in a school, park or field 
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house, social settlement, parish house, rented 
store, etc., and administered as an integral 
part of the library system, i.c., by a paid stafi. 
To rank as a branch its hours of opening 
should approximate those of the central 
library. 

Children’s Librarians. Only those should be 
included as children’s librarians who have had 
special training or sufficient experience to 
qualify them for this classification. Usually 
limited to those in charge of children’s rooms 
or children’s work in extension departments. 
Head of children’s department should not be 
included here, but only under “Department 
Heads.” 


Catalogers. Under this head should be in- 
cluded only those fitted for and actually doing 
expert cataloging and not including typists or 
others doing clerical or routine work in the 
catalog department. Head of catalog depart- 
ment should not be included here, but only 
under “Department Heads.” 


Assistants. A minimum of six 
months’ training or such a number of years 
of successful experience as actually would be 
equal to such training. This would not mean 
that all assistants without training but with a 
number of years’ experience should be in- 
cluded in this class,—only those holding posi- 
tions of equal standing and importance with 
those having had training. 


Library 


Junior Library Assistants. Subprofessional. 
The incumbents of this grade perform under 
supervision prescribed details of simple rou- 
tine library work. Many have had brief ele- 
mentary training or have qualified through 
satisfactory substitute or other experience 
for this class. No assistants without high 
school preparation should be included. 


Caries H. Compton, Compiler, 
Public Library, St. Louis. 
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Assistant Department Division Branch First Assistants 
City Librar- Librarian eads Heads Librarians Departments Branches : 
ian No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Mm. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No, y 
Akron 5000 5 2400 2600 7 1500 2000 3 1700 1900 ae 
Atlanta 3600 1 2340 6 1500 2160 6 1680 1680 2 1620 1620 
Baltimore 7000 2 3200 4000 12 1200 3200 5 1260 2100 27 1320 1620 11 900 2100 2% 
Birmingham ae 11 1260 3000 2 900 2100 10 900 1800 6 900 1860 5 
Boston 10000 1 4200 14 2080 4000 13 1820 2284 33 1560 3000 8 1820 2500 20 
Brooklyn 10000 1 5400 10 2340 4200 33 2040 2820 20 
Buffalo 3000 1 4500 _.. 13 1900 3300 13 1700 2000 11 1800 2300 
Chicago 1 6600 13 2700 5220 _ 44 1740 3420 18 2340 2880 44 
Cincinnati 1 3500. 12 1960 3000 3 1520 2500 10 1380 1880 4 1670 1975 
Cleveland 9000 1 5000 12 2000 4300 24 2000 3450 30 2000 3300 5 2300 3300 30 
Dallas 3000 1 2100 YY 2 ee 2 1100 1500 4 1200 1340 be 
Dayton 6000 1 3420 13 1800 3060 = Seg 
Denver 6000 _._12 1800 2600 14 1200 1560 6 1320 1800 - 
($2340 2760) 
Detroit 8500 6a 16\L2640 4140/¢ 5 2220 2460 22 2100 2580 6 2040 2460 
Houston 4000 1 2400 3 1800 2100 3 1200 1500 3 1200 1500 1 900 2 
Indianapolis 7000 1 3600 12 1980 3000 4 1680 2280 16 1260 21007 6 1860 2260 
Jersey City 7500 1 3900 7 2580 2580 - _.. 17 1680 2580 8 1800 2040 
KaneasCity,Mo. 6500... 7 1500 2700 6 1120 2520 15 1500 2260 . : ey 
Los Angeles 8500-2 «2700 4320 21 2400 3120. 36 1980 2700 15 1989 2100 2 
Louisville gr a _. 7 2220 2290 7 1800 1800 17 1280 1560 
Memphis ~ Spree 4 1800 2520 2. 2 7 720 1200 4 1200 1680 
Milwaukee 7000 1 4560 10 2640 4500 2 1740 2040 18 1620 2220 16 1680 2220 . _. 
Minneapolis 6000 11 2600 3000 6 2000 2100 22 1900 2500 6 2000 2000 1 lia 
Newark 10000 1 4650 10 1900 3725 10 1800 3100 6 1700 2500 8 1200 2100 7 mM 22 
New Orleans 4500 1 1620 5 1200 1560 .. 6 1020 1200 6 900 1080 2 1m 
{$1980 2220) a 
New York Circulation 9 .. ...__ --.-- 9° 1800 4500 _.. ...... 48\L2340 2820/2 1980 2100 61 1980 2220 re ke 
Oakland 6000 1 3300 5 1920 2100 2 1680 1800 14 1740 1800 4 1800 2100 . a 
Omaha 3600 8 1380 2040 .. ... ..... 4 1320 1680 ee 2 pee 
Philadelphia 1 4500 _... 20 1700 2000 5 1500 1600 31 1700 1700 20 1350 1500 28 1350 1350 2% imei 10 
Pittsburgh 8000"5 8 2700 4000 2 2060 2100 9 1920 2100 6 1680 2280 8 1620 1740 11 supa ™ 
Providence prea 9 1712 2340 ... _ ee 12 1500 1924 2 1404 1716 ee 7 
Queens 7500 7 5000... 5 3000 4500 4 2400 3000 13 2340 2820 5 1980 2280 19 1980 2100 11 ipa 2 
Rochester 6000 2 2000 3000 2 3200 3200 3 1500 2300 13 1500 2400 . _. 12 1112 1800 12 p19 
St. Louis 10000 1 6500 15 1800 3600 15 1740 2160 8 1320 2160 8 1320 1680 15 1% 
San Antonio 3000 1 2280 .... 4 1800 2280 > eee 3 840 
San Francisco  eegpergen 11 2100 300 .. .... ... 16 1560 2100 2 1920 2100 Pi 
Seattle 7500 5 2160 2820 7 2100 2460 10 1680 2160 3 2040 2100 2 1440 
Syracuse 5000 29 2500 2500 10 1500 2500 . ... 6 1500 2500 12 1300 1700 3 1300 
($1700 2000) 
Toledo 6000 1% 3600 8 2400 3600 . 13\L2100 2200) 5 1500 2200 8 1400 
Vancouver,B.C. 4500 5 1920 2400 3 1680 1680 1 1740 3 1680 1740 oe 
Washington 3000 1 4400 5 3200 3400 11 2000 2800 3 2000 3300 6 1620 2200 3 1620 





— heads are not included here 
t 


1 Cit 
?In 
3 Professio! 


be city and county 
staff only 


4 Figures for 1929 
5 Are also first assistants at branches 
¢ S—small; L—large 


7 Not including three special branches—Salaries $1860 to $2920 


8 Includes no branch building ee 


* Chief of circulation de 
1 In addition, eight emp 


ment, $8000 y 
loyees with ree hme © ttetiens attached to administrative staff in various capacities, Salaries $2100 to $2040 
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by thedaue on Salaries 
; 
Salaries Last 
Fiseal Year Total Number 
Total Total Not on Staff 
Junior Expenditures Salaries Including Not Including Circulation 
Library Last Last Janitors, Janitors, Last 
Assistants Fiscal Fiscal _ Engineers, Engineers, Fiscal Population , 
No. Min. Max. Year Year Typists,etc. Typists,etc. Year 1930 Census City 
2 780 840 153,729 69,901 59,439 454 857,790 253,635 Akron 
a ff... 121,057 70,107 64,975 42 988,827 270,366 Atlanta 
65 720 840 431,502 247,429 225,635 169 2,509,566 801,741 Baltimore 
6 360 720 178,172? 91,495 72,780 60 1,332,979 399,713? Birmingham 
85 624 899 1,300,644 883,903 670,855 376 4,133,495 781,188 Boston 
80 1320 1440 1,080,623 660,134 580,548 282 7,438,364 2,560,401 Brooklyn 
42 1320 1440 463400. = 273,969 98s 3,546,082 573,076 Buffalo 
66 900 1140 2,322,764 1,316,432 1,158,002 809 13,915,333 3,375,235 Chicago 
1800 91 600 1500 584,447 335,813 272,904 205 3,355,948 589,356? Cincinnati 
2600 276 900 1500 2,111,515? 1,313,650 1,089,787 90721 9,490,688 1,035,587? Cleveland 
3 800 1000 60,401 27,405 24,789 29 523,810 261,000 Dallas 
30 1020 1260 255,679 187,636 125,8008 763 1,407,523 200,982 Dayton 
7 600 780 271,480 175,637 136,303 110 2,124,212 287,000 Denver 
90 1020 1800 1,621,0072 1,070,859? 655,175? 3322 6,464,121? 1,671,343? Detroit 
4 720 780 87,099 48,274 41,936 40 686,058 292,352 Houston 
7 720 900 400,847 258,535 217,239 135 2,665,096 364,161 Indianapolis 
7a 295,686 189,718 32,220 94 1,699,773 316,715 Jersey City 
14 200 45 1140 2400 15 720 1020 fe 183,479 141 1,885,654 399,484 Kansas City, Mo. 
52 1920 106} 1320 1920 189} 960 1200 1,360,947 866,233 755,358 614 9,682,305 1,236,217 Les Angeles 
4 15 1200 1200 26 900 1140 204,336? 132,144 116,992 72 1,794,461 355,440? Louisville 
1 100 12 720 1200 5 600 900 113,842 58,115 50,389 53 1,114,216 253,143 Memphis 
_ eld 220 38 1020 1860 27 840 1140 486,898 312,871 256,063 180 5,674,978 725,263 Milwaukee 
13 we 1800 62 1140 1800 29 720 1200 533,129? 377,391... 173} 4,131,0172 517,785? Minneapolis 
vi] 200 90 1200 2200 52 720 1100 551,213 323,343 286,296 192 2,201,687 442,337 Newark 
2 1200 8 960 960 12 720 720 94,486 58,037 49,062 47 1,030,421 458,762 New Orlears 
a ae 
» ry) 2520 220 1620 1860 148 1320 1560 1,714,596" 1,230,549"! 995,000" 525 11,684,160? 3,290,916 New York Circulation 
os _| —. 33 1260 1560 32 960 1080 241,368 161,481 132,266 128 1,563,111 284,213 Oakland 
2 wp 1920 10 1080 1680 6 960 1020 113,935 65,394 47,501 33 818,275 214,006 Omaha 
2 a 1600 160 800 1200 48 750 750 939,348 606,436 423,966 354 5,208,462 1,950,961 Philadelphia 
ll iw (20 2000 35 1320 1860 46 840 1200 625,683 404,430 223,000 1383 3,326,019 530,460'6 Pittsburgh 
7 mem 76-38 936 1508 292,153 179,939 157,065 77 1,425,938 252,981 Providence 
i at 2100 39 1620 1920 16 1320 1560 696,024! ) as 357 2,606,702 1,079,129 Queens 
12 wf 1900 21 1150 23000. 337,356 187,100 171,400 129 2,574,832 328,132 Rochester 
15 130 f32_ 1929 58 960 1380 37 600 1020 624,970 362,978 307,246 287 3,473,709 821,960 St. Louis 





Pa 110,000 40,320 34,740 273 351,908 231,542 San Antonio 
1920 52 1200 1560 348,657 198,524 _.. 108 2,768,886 634,394 San Francisco 
1920 a 380,334 274,763 237,740 863 3,303,876 365,583 Seattle 
— ae 185,419 114,212 99,274 63 1,239,635 209,326 Syracuse 























eee 306,444 210,194 195,406 95 2,059,341 290,787 Toledo 
1560 13 840 1140 107,438 66,803 54,400 40 954,248 240,410 Vancouver, B. C. 
2040 404 1020 1500 359,296 274,640 213,683 1143 1,630,022 486,869 Washington 











| Not including expense of circulation from central building 
s circulation of central building entire expense of which is borne by the reference department 
Potion three boroughs: Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond 
, not include a propriation of $25,750 for Sunday and holiday opening 
- as director o library; $2000 as director of library school : : 
: wy re 139,171 inhabitants of North Side who are served by the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 


assistants equivalent of about thirty-five full-time, at 30c to 60c an hour, do in most part the work of junior assistants 
cludes Ohe supervisor of branches 
rves also as head of department 


2040 neludes typists and bookkee pers 
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A Correction 

The following scholarships and loan 
funds listed in the report of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, A. L. A. 
Bulletin, May, 1931, pages 212 to 213, 
should be included under Group 1, page 
211, as scholarships and loan funds 
available for aid in first-year, or ad- 
vanced, study in library science: 


New York Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Student Loan Fund 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowships 
for Negro Librarians 

Henry Strong Educational Founda- 
tion Fund 

Library Clubs and State Library As- 
sociations : 


Chicago Woman’s Club Loan Fund 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Massachusetts Library Club Scho. 
arships and Loan Funds 


Iowa Summer School Society Loan 
Fund 


Alabama Library Association Schol- 
arships 

New Jersey Library Association 
Scholarship 

Indiana State Library Association 
Loan Fund 


Miss Lathrop to Receive Grant 


Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist 
in school libraries, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will receive a grant-in-aid from 
the Carnegie Corporation to support a 
study of rural school libraries and 
county library service to schools. 


Salary Statistics 
Public Libraries in Cities of From 75,000-199,000 Population 


HE list of libraries in cities of 75,000 to 
199,000 population includes 38, which is 3 
less than were in the December, 1929, list. 
Eight cities are new to this list, 11 have been 


Same Minimums 
and Maximums 
ee 11 
& SR a 5 


Heads of Departments 
Branch Librarians 
First Assistants 

Departments 

EES TS ee 
Children’s Librarians 
Catalogers 
Library Assistants 
Junior Assistants 


w 
f=.) | NFOdDe +s 


While the number of increases continues to 
exceed the decreases the proportion of de- 
creases to increases is slightly larger in this 
table than in the last. 

Of the 28 libraries giving salaries of li- 
brarians both years 10 report increases and 18 
the same salary. The salaries of the 35 li- 
brarians listed range from $2,600 to $6,000, the 
average being $4,154 and the median $4,000. 


dropped or transferred to other tables. 

The changes in minimum and maximum sal- 
aries for the various positions are shown in 
the following table: 

Increases in 


Decreases in Increasesin Decreases in 


Minimums Minimums Maximums Maximums 
12 5 13 1 
10 1 9 2 
7 2 7 2 
6 0 2 0 
5 a 0 0 
9 1 4 0 
11 9 11 2 
9 3 11 4 
69 25 “57 11 


For the 23 assistant librarians the lowest 
salary is $1,800, the highest $3,000; the aver- 
age $2,370 and the median $2,400. There are 
6 increases noted in this column while 8 sal- 
aries remain the same as in the last compila- 
tion. 

The number of sub-branches reported by the 
various libraries is the same as the number of 
librarians of sub-branches in every case eXx- 
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, Assistant Depertnent Branch Librarians of First Assistants Children’s 
| Librar- Librar- eads Librarians  _Sub-Branches © _ Departments Branches ibrari 
City ian ian No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Mim. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. 
Albany 4000 .... 3 «2220 2230 8 1080 2230 1 1630 .... 3 1630 170 .. .... ... 8 1500 1699 
Bridgeport ones. 30d) 06 66 3006 Se 6 1 ee 8 Os ee 
Des Moines <a: 8 1560 2640 8 1200 2100 2 1080 1200 2 1500 1560 _. .... _... 1 1200 
Duluth 3000 ___- S 910) Se Re IMD nce as ka ae 
El Paso ND. Ok I I ai pce’ nak wees adhd “eee ene, Oe ee ee H 
Brie a... 5 8 wis cs Bocce eke OO ee oe : 
Evansville 4200 2220 4 2100 2220 7 960 1860 1 1500 _... 3 1200 1620 4 900 1500. 2 1020 1500 
' Fall River 5000 25004 SS ee ea ree re mee, 1550 1550 __. ce 3 1205 1320 
Flint ., or 6 1800 2520 _. ___. WP + 1 ee 1 1560 _... 
Fort Worth om mm 0 0 1 ae = 8 oe eee ks cee a eee 
Gary 4800 3000, 5 1800 _... 6 1020 2040 1 585 600 2 1260 1590 1 1260 .... 3 1740 2100 
Grand Rapids _... 3000 8 2000 3000 27 900 2100 __- saan eg ge ee ee PRADES 3 
Harrisburg so.. Som GS a eek nc ees es ee ee eee 
Jacksonville 4500 2220 4 1800 2100 3 960 1980 1 1200 ... 4 1320 1800 1 1080 .... 2 960 1080 
Kansas City, Kans. 2600 ___- 2 1320 1560 2 1000 1500 3 = eae ae 2 900 1380 
Long Beach 3300" 2400 9 1620 2100 4 1620 1800 3 1560 1620 aA. 4 1560 1620 
New Bedford 5000 2800 & 200 2000 66 9008 100) nj. whee es Ck SS a ee ee ee 
24004 
New Haven 5000 ©3000 «= 8 1600 3000 4 1640 1840 3 1200 1640 A TR x Pe 
Norfolk 3000 =: 1800 3 1380 1500 7 1200 1500 - ? Tes : ENS a FU 
\ Pasadena 4200 2220 7 1690 2130 4 1030 1020 .... .... .... -... -... .... 4 1380 1080 3 1500 1740 
: Paterson 5000 _. 4 2300 2500 5 1540 1700 zs yy 
} Peoria 5000 22204 4 1500 2820 2 1200 1800 se " ws sie oie ee 
Racine ere 5 1920 2300 6 1320 1860 .... _... .... 1 1560 -- = hee : 
Reading 5000 2000 4 1380 2000 2 1200 1320 1 900 .... 2 1200 ... .. 2-2 wee 22 week coe 
Richmond 5000 .... 8 1200 2100 .. .... .... 32 900 1200 4 1380 1500 ... .... .... 1 1500 .... 
Saginaw 4000 2200 ‘mae tae... 1 ie... 2 y ak’ wand Meee 
St. Joseph 4030 i i Wi kk -eeeeee wh Fe eee oe 
/ Salt Lake City 3000 2400 3 1440 1980 3 1620 1740 % 534 _... 14% 1200 1740 3% 1260 1320 1 2100 
San Diego 31201 8 1740 1920 13 1440 1620 _... _... -... 2 1560 1620 18 -... -.-. 4 1200 1380 
Somerville 4000 1950 4 1356 1617 3 1565 1565 1 1252 _... 2 1356 1356 3 1356 1356 5 1252 1356 
Spokane 3600 |. ee eu ys ee Pee 6S Ree eee 
Tacoma 3000 ..... 5 1920 2100 .. .... .... 4 1440 1560 2 1560 1560 ... .... .... 2 1320 1560 
Trenton me. .:.: 5 2160 2400 3 2160 2220 2 1740 1740 6 1260 1740 1 1500 -... .. .... --.- 
Victoria 9006 O00. 6 BORD SIR kk ccs one cee’ nec’ mace jeiens GE ee ee ee wane 
| Wilmington ae “= rane i mete iiterpe Te. 
Worcester 5000 =. 5 2100 2600 4 1700 2100 6 1000 2100 5 1000 1875 4 1000 1475 4 1000 1475 
| Yonkers =m mm tu... 0 wee Me co ee oe oe ee 
Youngstown 6000... 5 1380 2400 5 1000 1320 ne acoe 4 «1800 1000 1 «(11080 .... 6 OD 108 
*Department heads not included here 
1 Includes $28,612 for branch addition 
? Renewals not counted 
3 Also one part-time at $1020 
} 4 Serves also as department head 


* This includes $1489 paid by county to city 
* Includes $18,770 paid by school board 
‘Iso two part-time at $360 
* Thirty cents per hour , 
* Also six half-time county workers; minimum $264, maximum $300 
® Plus $11,000 for building 
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Total 
Junior Expenditi 
na Library Library Last 
' B h Children’s Catalogers* Assistants Assistants Fiscal 
Tanches Librarians* No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. Year 
>. Min. Max. No. »._ Min. Max. 
cree 1 1 320 5 1200 1620 14 960 1200 114,326 
a se 1620 —— ——__— $$ 
ee 1 1500 23° 1 100 1900 39 540 1020 223,927 
oe - 1 1500 ry ~ 1080 1500 17 900-1020 ~—141,254 
as 8 an a cee paciii — 
pines 2 1200 “4 200 41 320 1800 14 780 1380 97,908 
Hemx ades fh} 908 “i = <2 cat oo a ’ Es ee 
— ~ 9 1080 1500 1 900 40,982 
SS 1 1440 .... 3 1440 1700 7 720 1080 67, 367 
nn 4 900 1620 13 900 1500 9 624 102 121,111 
900 1500. 2 1020 1500 4 900 1620 13 0 ) 150 } 10 0 1 
dco 1000 , eo ge 
: 3 1205 1320 _ 3 a 205 _ 1406 16 1205 1205 _--. = 87, 714 
ee . — 1 1500 = ae 1500 _1620 16 960 1440 145,566 
eis’ | « 1 1560 2 aa Paces uae - 
a —— = = 2 720 1080 2 720 720 57,223 
kc (A 1900 me) ee ee Nae PA scotia : creat 
a 3 135 770 7° 1080 1680 6 _.--§ 1050 113,829 
1260 ____ 3 1740 2100 3 ©1350 1770 7? 108 i} 5 ys 
———— — rng ar Oe 1920. oe ele aE 204, 165 
— - 1320 a : _3 1080 1320 6 900 1200 5 660 900 53, 
i : — — erry 
1080 _ 2 960 1080 _1 1620 =. j 960 1380, _5 __ ia 1 140 100,77 
Te 200 1380 2 1040 1620 3 780 1080 pose . 48,247 
ee : ? 5 15 1020 200 63,928 
4 1560 1620 _4 1500 1620 15 1500 1800 14 10: 1200 163,02 
ee ee a 2 j hieae , ibaa 83,39 
1 1800 _... 1 1800 _-. l 1000 1600 3,390 
. 1 1800 .... 14 1260 1980 11 900 1200 181,883 
; —— Z ——— 
2 1020 1380 A oe... & Se Oe... .... _ 50,281 
2 emo -——<—~ agp 0) 26 9 30.955 
1320 1680 3 1500 1740 1680 1934 1320 1890 24 990 1260 160,95 
1 1700 1600 1800 7 1420 1800 10 1000 at 300 94,099 
1 1140 1 1320 - 14 780 Ii 200 vy 700 780 94,86: 
gece Pare 115 1! 500 .... 15 _—_ 600 “1140 _78,11¢ 
eo a 1 1260 l 1080 4 900 _ 49,003 
eee ee 1500 ree 2 1: 260 1680 5 720 1260 544 ~=600 ij 840 _ 76,55: 
E _. 2 1230 1260 3 1090 1300 5 900 «1560 ---_ - _ 63,63 
a, ae ree, 1 960° woe : 8 840 1040 | 56,85! 
1260 13220 1 2100 .... —- 9 900 1140 5% 300 “100, Bil 
eee 4 1200 1380 3 1440 16: 1620 10 1200 1500 22 780 1140 151,511 
 - 1252 1356 _2 1356 1356 MW 1043 1148 -... ---- ---- _ 101,20 
ay 4 ey 12 1: 260 1380 3 1020 1020 101,89: 
- 2 1320 1560 cf 7 1260 1440 3 1140 1200 86,785 
1500 lh _--_----_---- 23 $40 1200 --.. ---. ---. 130,50 
, J ‘ 5 900 1120 ees See 35,71 
am ere >) oka 6 1380 1 1680 9 900 1260 
1000 1475 4 1000 1475 “z= ---_---- 16 1175 2200 25 8001222 
1 1800 ___. ; <: 1800 ) .... 4 1500 1800 5 1100 1450 68,90 
1140 4 840 1500 1 1: 260 a 960 16: 16: 20 7 780 900 __ 141,191 





11 Plus $300 for car maintenance 

12 Includes $35,000 for building 

13 Includes $18,705 paid by public buildings department 

4 Includes 20,000 in adjacent municipalities. Latest Canadia 
15 Serves half-time as cataloger 

16 Includes county population served 

17 Includes $2,979, reinvestment of trust funds 

18 Branch children’s librarians act as first assistants in branche 
19 Part-time 

* Includes sixteen paid by school board not listed in other col 


ition 


Salaries Last 





























































































































































































































Fiscal Year Total Number 

Total Total Not on Staff 

Expenditures Salaries Including Circulation Not Including 

Last Last Janitors, Last Janitors, 

Fiscal Fiscal Engineers, Fiscal Population Engineers, 

Year Year Typists, ete. Year 1930 Census Typists, ete. City 
114,326 63,782 58,335 731,956 127,412 4334 Albany 
223,927: 115,202 101,754 ——*i1,372,720 «146,716 88 Bridgeport 
141,254 80,047. 71,744 1,195,454? 142, 559 59 | __‘Des Moines 

97,903 65,077 50,459 761,436 101,463 35 Duluth 

40,982 23,956 21,495 203,658 102421 15 ___ El Paso 
~ 67,367 «39,161 +~—=«33,567~=S*«*SNY,78O~—=S«d‘MS,OGT Ss Erie 
“4211118 72,113 64,555 813,112 113,320 50 Evansville 
__ 87,714 58,437 50,457 625,118 115,278 = 30—S—*all River 
~ 145,5668 78,4478 64,626 1,160,856 156,492 49™ Flint 
57,22: 22,883 20,963 321,076 197,553 17 | Fort Worth 
113,829 65,398 57,266 644,560 11750 39 #8 8 Gary 
204,165 145,163 «132,228 «1,071,117 —:168,650 81 Grand Rapids 

53,238" 25,810 24,178 622,281 165,231 22 Harrisburg 
100, 772 at 39, 307 ma 37,573 129 549 «8g - Jacksonville 

48,247 26,014 22,159 eee Bee Kansas City, Kans. 
163,028 «13,6179 850 142,032 5234 Long Beach 

83,390 59,967 42,526 112,804 27 New Bedford 
181,882 95,187 85,462 ‘1,055,249 162,655 45 New Haven 

50,281 28,295 26, 370,269 129,710 19% Norfolk 

160,958 110,395 57 ‘11,257,380 76,086 67 : Pasadena 

94,099 61,076 — "$10,964 138,513 30 Paterson 

94s 863 ar 44,207 3 7 673,426 104,969 28 Peoria 

78,110 44,407 37,255 745,873 86,103 30 Racine 

49,003 ~«=—=«27,527.-—~—«24, 911 420,254 111171 16 Reading 
76,563 45,420 37,387 542,201 182,929 2644 Richmond 
63,636 «=—=—«39,648 —«32,700 426,442 75,600 20 Saginaw 
56,855 33,632 31,281 547,293 80,935 28 St. Joseph 
100,610 61854 4,388 888,273 140,267 «4144 Salt Lake City 
151,519 89,161 82,737 1,383,550 —*147,995 78 San Diego 

101,208 62,593 «52,435 573,929 103,908 47 Somerville 

101,894 64,751 53,823 636,524 115,514 32 Spokane 
86,788 52,354 40,995 790,411 106,817 26 Tacoma 
130,503 71,845 66,168 837,595 123,356 40 Trenton 

35,712 18,370 17,170 410,885 60,0004 14 Victoria 

92,752 53,594 44,950 734,619 160,141 30 Wilmington 
228,571 130,106 ——«109,424 1,166,470 «195,311 43 Worcester 

68,906 38,909 33,549 569,698 134,646 20 Yonkers 

__ 141,190 73,270 66,016 888,792 190,000 33 Youngstown 
ent 


t Canadian census 


in branches 


other columns 
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NEW APPROACH to p 
selection, book evalua 
advisory service based on a 


interests of more than one | 


Published jointly by the 
University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. A.L.A. price to librarie 


American Library Association 








to problems of book 
iluation and readers’ 
| a study of reading 
ne hundred groups. 


e A. L. A. and the 
ress. 364 p. Cloth, 
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cept the foll owing: Erie has seven; Gary re- 
ports two; Kansas City four; New Haven 
four; Salt Lake City one; Spokane seven; 
Worcester sixteen, and Fort Worth and Sag- 
jnaw give no number. 

Statistics on county library service, school 
librarians, hours of work and vacations which 
could not be included in the tabulation may 
be summarized as follows: 


County Service. Six of the libraries provide 
county service for which the expenditures for 
the last fiscal year were: Evansville $10,480; 
Fort Worth $11,385; Gary $12,226; Harris- 
burg $6,631; Racine $8,151; Wilmington 
$11,155. 

In two cases, Fort Worth and Harrisburg, 
the head of the public library is also the 
county librarian; in Evansville and Racine she 
is a department head, the salaries being $2,100 
and $2,300. 

Evansville reports an assistant librarian at 
$1,200 and one library assistant at $900. 

Fort Worth has an assistant librarian at 
$1,200 and a part-time station supervisor at 
$270. 

Gary employs one county branch librarian 
at $1,320 and three part-time library assist- 
ants for whom the minimum salary is $264 
and the maximum $300. 

The Harrisburg assistant librarian’s salary 
is $1,680. This library has one library assist- 
ant at $840 and one junior library assistant at 
$900. Racine has one junior assistant at $600. 

The Evansville and the Harrisburg county 
school stations serve both the schools and the 
public; Racine’s school serve the 
school only. 


stations 


School Libraries. School librarians in ele- 
mentary, and in junior and senior high schools 
who are members of the public library staff, 
are reported by eight libraries. 

Flint has seven school librarians, with the 
minimum salary $1,550 and the maximum 
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$2,400; nine junior library assistants, with the 
minimum $900 and the maximum $1,200. 

Gary’s minimum for its three school libra- 
rians is $1,740, its maximum $2,100. 

Twenty-six school librarians are reported by 
Grand Rapids, the minimum salary being $900, 
the maximum $2,100. There are six profes- 
sional assistants, minimum $1,320, maximum 
$1,920. 

Harrisburg has one school librarian at $1,380 
and two professional assistants at $840 and 
$1,200. 

Kansas City has three school librarians, the 
minimum salary being $1,200, the maximum 
$1,440. 

Racine reports five school librarians with 
the minimum salary $1,320, the maximum 
$1,860, and four junior assistants with salaries 
ranging from $600 to $1,020. 

Saginaw has one school librarian with a sal- 
ary of $1,200, San Diego one librarian whose 
salary is $1,500. 

Flint’s school libraries serve the school only; 
those at Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Racine, 
Saginaw and San Diego serve both the school 
and the community, while Kansas City has one 
library that serves the school only and two 
that serve both school and public. 


Working Hours and Vacations. The hours 
of work required a week range from 36 to 48, 
with an average of 41.6 hours and a median 
of 41.75. 

The annual vacation allowed varies from 12 
to 31 working days. The average is 20.6, the 
median 24 days. Several libraries allow longer 
vacations for the librarian, some also for de- 
partment heads, and in some cases the vacation 
period increases after a certain length of serv- 
ice. The smallest number of special holidays 
reported is two, the largest twelve. All but 
ten libraries report seven or more. 


M. Loutse Hunt, Compiler, 
Public Library, Racine, Wis. 


